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several, but the object was always the same, to gain
control as far as possible of some article of commerce
or a public service with the object of making money.
Thus one man or group of men might form a Sugar
Trust, another a Coal Trust, a third a Railway Trust,
and having obtained control over all the available
stocks of sugar and coal and all the railways in a dis-
trict, the men at the head of the Trusts were able to sit
back and watch the dollars roll in. For people had to
have sugar and coal and they had to travel on the rail-
ways, and controlling the only sources from which these
needs could be supplied, the Trusts were able to charge
what they liked for their goods and service, whether it
was a fair price or not. Usually it was not a fair price,
with the result that the poor people paid more than
they could afford to make rich people still richer, while
thousands of small tradesmen were annually crushed
out of business by the big combines and ruined.

This was the kind of dishonest business which Roose-
velt hated, so he set out to smash the Trusts, with what
he called the Big Stick. To their amazement and anger
rich men, who had thought themselves above the law
because of their great wealth, found themselves sum-
moned before the courts of justice, and punished, and
their unlawful corporations broken up. In this way
Roosevelt made many enemies, but the American people
as a whole rejoiced in the discomfiture of the dishonest
and unscrupulous financiers, and hailed him as their
friend.

But Roosevelt was a clever statesman as well as a
stern fighter. It was he who was responsible for the